The Englishman

So I will speak here of what I Lave experienced. I should put high in
their list of virtues their considerateness. That is a very English word,
and my learned friends tell me it is not easy to find a foreign equivalent
for it. An English dictionary would tell you that it began by meaning
" thoughtful", " reflective ", and that, instead of deteriorating in its
meaning as so often happens with words, it deepened and improved
and came to imply " thoughtfulness for others " : and that is the sense
in which I employ it here. This considerateness has impressed me
more and more as I have grown older. It is a consideration of the
other man's point of view : the power of recognising where friendly
help, as between one man and another, is needed, respect for the other
man's feelings. I will give you an instance which impressed me pro-
foundly at the time, an instance which will be peculiarly appreciated
by any of my readers who are familiar with the daily struggle and
rivalries of parties in a legislative assembly of today*

A few years ago when I was Leader of the House of Commons, a
friend of mine, a Minister, had occasion to make a certain administra-
tive appointment in an area dominated by the Labour Party and in a
district predominantly working-class.   He discovered subsequently
that the officer he had appointed was unsuited to the task, and had he
been in possession of certain facts at the time, he would have selected
someone else for the task.   It was obvious that, if the facts were known,
it would have been an excellent Party point for the Opposition to raise,
and the debate would have been a bitter one and would at the moment
at any rate have raised much ill-feeling.   My friend was used to bitter
debate, but he was distressed that he had been misled and he resolved
immediately to change the officer.   He then asked two members of
Parliament whose interests lay in the part of the country concerned to
see him, that he might tell them himself, with complete frankness,
what the position was, so that they might hear it first from him.   The
two members were, of course, members of the Labour Party, both
of whom had been working men before they were elected to Parlia-
ment   They listened to the story, and then, after a pause, said: "We
knew all about what you have told us at the time you made tie appoint-
ment, and we talked it over together: but we decided we wouldn't
say anything in the House because we knew that you couldn't have
had all the facts or you wouldn't have made that particular

! know many men who would not have acted as those two Labour
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